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THE OLD BRICK MARKET 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


In the winter of 1914 our Rhode Island Vice-President, Mrs. F. E. Chad- 
wick, called the attention of the Trustees to the unsatisfactory state of the 
Old Brick Market in Newport. Parts of the building were said to be in 
immediate need of repair, and for lack of any comprehensive report on the 
condition and needs of the building alterations were gradually being made 
which did not conform with the original plan. 

It was suggested that this Society employ a competent architect to exam- 
ine the building throughout and report to the Board what in his opinion should 
be done in order to safeguard the future of the building. The Trustees 
adopted this plan and employed Mr. Norman Morrison Isham of Providence 
to make the examination. 

Mr. Isham’s report, which appears in this Bulletin, was presented, on 
behalf of this Society, to the Mayor of Newport. It was well received and 
immediately bore fruit. The outside of the building was carefully gone over 
for the purpose of making it absolutely weatherproof and largely fireproof. 
The old shingled roof was replaced by a fire-resisting slate roof’ All the 
exterior woodwork was repaired, including the wooden pilasters on the north 
side. When all this work was completed three coats of paint were given the 
building, which now looks better than it has for many years past. 

The satisfactory results which the Trustees were able to achieve with but 
a slight expenditure of money are a hopeful sign for the future. There are 
many buildings in New England which the Society has no desire to own and 
can by no possibility acquire, but for the protection of which it can do effective 
work. Apparently one of the best ways will be to employ competent special- 
ists to make such reports as Mr. Isham’s in the hope that the responsible 
authorities will then put these recommendations into effect. 























Courtesy S. F. Batchelder 
Brick Market, Newport, about 1895 


REPORT ON 
THE OLD BRICK MARKET OR OLD CITY HALL 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


BY NORMAN MORRISON ISHAM 
I. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


The building faces eastward on Thames street, with its north side on 
Long Wharf. On the west is a yard, on the south a narrow space which is 
blocked at the street end by a small building, at the west end by a small 
addition to the building itself. 

There are three bays on the front and on the rear, and seven on each side. 
Each bay of the lower story is an arch resting on piers, those on the north 
and east with imposts, those on the south end west without. On the west 
the three arches are bricked up and, to judge by the brickwork, this was done 
about 1800, possibly earlier. The arches on the south are most of them open 
with wooden door frames and glazed doors of 1840-60. 

On the north two arches, the third arch counting from the east and the one 
next to the corner on the west, have sub-arches. Both are bricked up, the 
western one with fairly old brick. 
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Courtesy of John Rugen, Photographer. Newport, R.! 
The Old Brick Market, Newport, R. I. 
North facade, 1915 


The brick used on the north and east is different from that on the west 
and south. It is a pressed brick of which some specimens measure 214” 
x 334” x 7%” or 734”. The bond of the brickwork on the north, which is 
running bond, is suspicious. This work is bonded into the older brickwork 
on the west, or rear elevation in a way which shows plainly that it is not the 
same. Iwo arches have been taken out on the east front and that next to 
the front corner on the north, and a plate glass store front inserted, an altera- 
tion much to be regretted. 

The soffits of three arches in the middle of the north side look as if sub- 
arches had been cut away. These marks may show where wood frames were 
taken out. 

The east front, what is left of it, and the north wall look, therefore, a good 
deal as if they had been refaced. 

The old work in the first story is mainly to be seen in the west and the 
south. On the west the stucco and paint make it difficult to determine the 
bond of the piers. The old bricks on the west end are 134” to 2” in thick- 
ness. The filling of one arch at least here on the west is in English bond of 
one header to seven or eight stretchers. 

There is a stone plinth with slightly bevelled top under all the piers. At 
least this is true of three sides and probably of the south also. 
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The Old Brick Market, Newport, R. I. 
East end, Thames Street, 1915 


The belt over the first story consists of four courses of brick with coping 
of bluestone. Is the bluestone original? 

Above the belt course are two stories the bays of which are separated by 
wooden pilasters of the Ionic order the height of both stories. These pil- 
asters with capitals of Scamozzi’s type, that is with all four volutes at an 
angle, are coupled at the corners, and carry an entablature of regular Pal- 
ladian form, with a plain frieze. They are formed with very graceful entasis 
on both front and sides. : 

The walls of the upper stories are of brick, laid in Flemish bond, and 
covered with paint, at least, if not with stucco also. In each bay are two 
windows, one in each story, except in the center of the west end, where both 
upper and lower openings have been bricked up. In the lower tier the win- 
dows have sills, architraves, with off-sets at top and bottom, friezes, cornices 
and pediments, which are alternately triangular and segmental. In the upper 
tier there are only architraves all around the openings which are nearly square, 
and these architraves, too, have offsets at top and bottom. These window 
dressings are, of course, made of wood. The gutter of the cornice may be new. 

Signs of decay are visible in the Attic bases of the pilasters, on the south, 
and on the north patches appear at the feet of the shafts—one or two such 
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Courtesy of John Rugen, Photographer, Newport, R. 1. 
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renewals can be seen on the south. 
are new. 

The roof is hipped, and is of moderate pitch. It probably needs at- 
tention, for there are signs on the inside to show that it has leaked. It is now 
covered with shingles. 

Altogether the building is beautifully proportioned and well detailed. 
The whole problem was solved in a way which shows Peter Harrison as a 
master. It is, in my own opinion, the best of his exteriors, not only in New- 
port but elsewhere, and ranks as one of the finest buildings of Colonial America. 

In the interior the lower story is one store without columns, with some 
space taken out of its south side for the stairs which lead from it to the second 
floor. These stairs are not very old. 

Along the south side are the glazed wooden doors already spoken of. 
Through one of these, near the west end of the store, there is access to the 
space between the building and the house next south of it, by passing through 
the addition on the south west, which contains a steam heater the present 
use of which I can not affirm. 

On the second story there are now three rooms and a passage at the head 
of the stairs, as is shown in the sketch plan. All these rooms are of the full 
height from the floor to the ceiling under the roof, and thus have two tiers 
of windows. Two of them have a chimney each. 

The room on the west is the largest, reaching across the whole end, and 
including three windows on both the north and the south facades. It has 
on the west wall where the old windows were filled in (the arches in the first 
story below are all bricked up) an arch and pilaster of Greek Revival date — 
probably put in as part of the changes to fit the place for City offices after 
the large hall was given up. 

The room is two stories high. A ledge near the second tier of windows 
shows an offset and thus a thinning of the wall and points to a third floor 
now gone. There is a cornice around this room, of plaster, apparently with 
frieze and architrave, the mouldings of which suggest Harrison’s time, except 
the crown mould, but he generally worked in wood, and the whole is rather 
coarse. 

The other rooms are like this, but they are smaller. All this work is evi- 
dently very late, in fact there is no old work to be seen except the window 
frames, unless perhaps the splayed jambs of the windows may be original. 
The sashes are modern. 


It is most likely that many of the bases 


II. 
THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE BUILDING. 


It must be evident from what has been said that we have left only the 
the brick shell and probably the roof of Peter Harrison’s building. 

This shell, on the outside, does not differ from the building known to 
eighteenth century Newport, except on the first floor. On the inside how- 
ever, the changes have been great, and in the building itself, they can not 
readily be traced. There is, however, plenty of evidence to show what the 
Brick Market, as it was called, was like when it was built, and to indicate 
pretty clearly the alterations it has undergone since 1762. This evidence, 
as far as it is documentary, has kindly been collected for me by Miss Edith 
May Tilley, Secretary of the Newport Historical Society. I give it entire 
in the Appendix. 

The first story was originally open. I append by the courtesy of the 
same Society a photostat enlargement of an old engraving showing the state 
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of the building in 1831, while it was in use as a Theatre. Although published 
in London the picture is probably trustworthy. The surroundings are well 
enough indicated to show that, in spite of inaccurate rendering of archi- 
tectural details, it must have been based on drawings made on the spot. 

This picture shows the first story arches open, except for a counter-high 
enclosure in two on the east. This agrees with the statement of Mr. Hamilton 
B. Tompkins of Newport, who says that in his boyhood the lower story was 
open and was a butcher’s shop. This evidence of the drawing must not be 
taken to mean that no security from the weather was provided, in 1831, 
whatever may have been true when the building was first in use. 

In the upper stories the old picture shows no variation from the present 
appearance of the building except the small lights of glass in the second tier 
of windows. Other differences are in the details and are to be ascribed merely 
to inaccuracies in drawings, some of which, it must be confessed, are very 
bad. 

There is no need, however, to rely entirely on this engraving. We have 
in the account given by Bull, in his Memoir, published at intervals from 
1832 onward, what is practically contemporary evidence, for Bull himself 
must have been born at no long time after the building of the Brick Market, 
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as he called it, and not only must he have been perfectly familiar with the 
structure but he must have known and talked with others who saw it built, 
or who controlled the building of it. He says (I give the whole in the Ap- 
pendix) that the lower story was a market, and that the two upper stories 
divided by an Entry—notice he does not call it a hall—through the middle, 
with rooms on each side. This would bring the entrance from the street in 
the center of the east or Thames street front, which agrees with the old en- 
graving. Bull says that Harrison was the Architect, and he gives the date 
of the building as 1762. Mason says in his Reminiscences of Newport that 
the Town was called upon to accept the building in January, 1762. He 
also says that Henry Collins, Joseph Bell, Augustus Johnson and Joseph 
Lyndon were a Committee to confer with Peter Harrison in regard to plans. 

In 1793 the second and third stories must have been seriously altered 
when Harper and Placide leased the upper part for a Theatre. The entrance 
seems to have remained in the center. The third floor may have been taken 
out entirely or it may have been changed into a gallery, we cannot now 
decide which. 

In 1842 it was determined to alter the upper part of the building for use 
as a Town Hall. The changes then made are particularly detailed in the 
Appendix. I have shown them also on the sketch plan. 

Nearly all the space above the first story was converted into a large hall 
with a sloping floor, and with galieries on three sides. A semi-circular recess 
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for the speaker—I think the expression Town Hall meant a public auditorium 
or lecture hall for the Town—was at the east end and on either side of this 
rose the stairs from the first floor and continued on to the galleries. This 
arrangement probably reversed that of the Theatre but this is by no means 
certain. The sloping floor seems like a remnant of the older arrangement, 
but the newspaper account would hardly have referred to it, if everyone had 
known of its existence in the former play house. 


IIT. 


FuTURE TREATMENT. 


I have given my opinion of the building while describing the exterior. | 
can only repeat here, with all the emphasis I can command, that this old 
Market, in which Newport is at last taking some of the interest which is the 
building's due, is the finest colonial structure in Newport, and one of the 
finest on the Atlantic coast. I know of no public building of its date which 
is its equal. The only two which to my mind surpass it are the First Baptist 
spire in Providence and the old City Hall in New York, and of these one is 
simply a copy of Gibbs and the other is the product of a more sophisticated 
and ambitious as well as a much later time. 

The market, then, is an asset to Newport which, however it has been 
10 
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neglected in the past, the City can afford to treat no longer with indifference. 
It is curious that neither Providence nor Newport, with their wealth of colonial 
work, seem to care to exploit their riches; that Salem and Portsmouth should 
be practically the only New England cities which view their buildings as 
architectural monuments, as beautiful objects that visitors wish to see and 
should be encouraged and helped to see; which look on these old houses not 
merely as places where so and so stayed, or had his headquarters, but as build- 
ings which adorn and honor the city merely as beautiful bits of human work, 
even if they have no history except as reminders of the order and dignified 
life of our forefathers. Newport should carefully restore and preserve the 
architectural gem with gratitude to the old architect, Tory as he was, who 
gave it to her. 

Two ways occur of doing this. The first is to restore the building to 
exactly its original form, inside and out, except that the interior should be 
made with fireproof floors, and to use it as Boston has used the old State 
House. The second is to restore the exterior exactly, leaving the inside as 
it now is. Prismatic glass can be used in the first story windows if light 
must be increased to make up for the loss of the plate glass front. 

As both ways of proceeding are complicated by the needed widening of 
Thames street southward, it would be best to adopt a modification of the 
first plan, moving the old building back far enough to allow the necessary 
addition to the width of the street in front. There is a yard of some feet 
in width at the back at present, and if this does not afford land enough, the 
buildings in the next lot are of little value and more land might be obtained. 

If this whole plan, removal and complete restoration, seems too costly, 
there is still the alternative—move the building and restore the exterior. 

At any rate, at any cost, Newport should not let this monument perish by 
destruction or by neglect. 


NORMAN MORRISON ISHAM. 
JANUARY 1ith, 1915. 


THE HALLETT COLLECTION 


The Society has just acquired a_ that time and many others materially 
very fine lot of 130 photographs of old) modified, either through restoration 
New England houses knownas theHal- or modernization. Every house repre- 
lett collection. The collection’s par- sented is of the 17th or 18th century 
ticular value arises from the fact that and pre-eminently suitable for the 
it is the work of an amateur of first Library of this Society. The col- 
class ability and has never been put lection is a gift from the following 
on the market. That is to say, it persons: . 
would be utterly impossible to dupli- 4 | | 

. ° Anonymous 

cate this collection, for of many a Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton, Boston. 
second print was never made, and of Mr. Boylston A. Beal, Boston. 
those of which more than one print Mrs Charles K. Bolton, Brookline. 
was made the extra prints were for Dr. W alter G. Chase, Boston. 
intimate friends or owners of the we wit Roteon to 

: Mr. William C. Endicott, Danvers. 
houses photographed, and have prob- Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, Boston. 
ably in many instances disappeared Mr. Samuel D. Stevens, No. Andover. 
long since. The collection was made ™!s88 Mabel Sturgis, Boston. 


. seat Mr. Walter K. Watkins, Malden. 
between 1882 and 1884, and several of yy, Barrett Wendell, Boston. 


the houses have been destroyed since Mr. J. F. Whitney, Boston. 
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PETER HARRISON 


BY 


SAMUEL FRANCIS BATCHELDER 


To write a story without a begin- 
ning, to build a tower without a 
corner stone—such is the hard task 
imposed on the present-day biogra- 
pher of Peter Harrison. Much “dig- 
ging” has failed so far to unearth the 
basic facts of his early life. According 
to a pedigree prepared for a family 
law-suit long after his death, he was 
born in 1716, the son of Thomas 
Harrison of Grimston, Yorkshire. 
Prolonged endeavors, both amateur 
and professional, have failed never- 
theless to substantiate either place, 
parentage or date. Three-fourths of 
the soil of Yorkshire is apparently 
composed of Harrisons dead and 
gone, and five Grimstons in that 
county alone stagger the most hope- 
ful searcher. His obituary in the 
Connecticut Journal describes him as 


“in point of family second perhaps 
to very few in America,’ and he 
certainly seems to have been “bred 


a Gentleman.” His mother Elizabeth 
Dennison is said to have traced back 
to the noble house of Roxburghe. 
His elder brother Joseph Harrison, 
a man of address and ability, was a 
friend of Lord Rockingham, at one 
time an assistant to Burke, and a 
popular and trusted protégé of vari- 
ous other powerful personages. Peter 
himself married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward Pelham, Jr., of Newport 
(then the owner of the “Old Stone 
Mill’) and “‘of the same family with 
the late Duke of Newcastle.”’ 

How passed his early years we know 
not. A persistent but unvouched 
tradition places him at Blenheim, as 
one of the “‘assistant architects’’ of 
that huge and ungainly pile. If 
there is anything in the story at all, 
the honor far more probably belongs 
to his brother. Nevertheless, as we 
shall see, the lad unquestionably had 


a sound architectural training in the 
old world. 

Under what circumstances, urged 
by what hopes or fears, he left the old 
world for the new is another unsolved 
riddle. The usual statement that he 
joined Smibert and the rest of those 
artistic dreamers who, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of Berkeley, landed 
with him at Newport in 1728, has as 
little solid foundation as that “College 
of the Bermudas” which the visionary 
Dean hoped to establish. His first 
authenticated appearance in_ this 
country was in 1740, when he disem- 
barked at Rhode Island, “‘a passenger 
with Capt. Patterson.” With him, 
or at about the same time, came his 
brother Joseph. It seems not unlikely 
that they arrived as surveyors or 
draughtsmen in connection with the 
colony's boundary disputes, then in 
full agitation. In such a capacity, at 
all events, Peter first made his mark 
here. We find him “giving a plan of 
Cape Breton which facilitated it’s 
capture” in 1745. During the same 
year he was assisted by Joseph in 
making ‘‘a handsome draught of Fort 
George and the harbor of Newport, 
very ingeniously drawn.’ The Rhode 
Island Assembly, for which the work 
was done, was so impressed with his 
skill that it voted to “‘procure a piece 
of plate to the value of 75 pounds and 
present the same to Mr. Peter Harri- 
son for his trouble in surveying and 
making”’ this masterpiece. Ten years 
later, Peter by himself executed an- 
other survey of the harbor and a 
separate plan of the fort, for which 
he received a vote of thanks. These 
latter drawings, still preserved in 
London (the only known examples of 
his handiwork now remaining) show 
an accuracy and finish that, compared 
with the usual crude surveys of 
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A Plan of the Town and Harbour 
of Newport on Rhode Island 





P. Harrison, Delin. (1755) 


colonial times, may well have ap- 
peared extraordinary. 

In the meantime both¥)brothers, 
after some preliminary peregrina- 
tions, had definitely settled down at 
Newport, then one of the most 
important towns of the seaboard, and 
entered actively into the bustling life 
around them. They found however 
little opportunity to exercise their 
special talents remuneratively. Votes 
of thanks, though valuable, are 
scarcely quick assets, and pieces of 
plate, unless filled with good beef or 
beer, cannot long support existence; 
and thus it befell that the Harrisons, 
for all their breeding and education, 
were forced into the humble walks of 
trade, advertising ‘‘A variety of 
European goods, just imported, and 


to be Sold at their Store near the 
wharf of Capt. John Brown.”’ Their 
stock, in true New England fashion, 
ranged from “black sagathee’’ to 
‘“‘oynions.”’ 

Peter, moreover, displayed a com- 
mendable versatility. By his mar- 
riage he had come into possession of 
a good deal of Newport real estate, 
especially the fine property on the 
Neck long known as the Harrison 
Farm, and still commemorated by the 
Harrison Avenue that intersects its 
area to-day. Here he attained fame 
as an expert in Agriculture, and 
sometimes sold as much as £175 
worth of produce a year. His various 
trading voyages too brought him into 
close touch with matters maritime; 
he enjoyed the amphibious title of 

















Courtesy S. F. Batchelder 


Redwood Library, Newport 
South transept, formerly at the east end, but moved to the south side 
at the time of the first enlargement 


“Captain,” and the reputation of an 
authority in ship-building. He even 
“sought out leviathan” in his ‘“‘whale 
Sloope, Jenkins, master.’’ His tech- 
nical services, also, were in much 
request for correcting the vagaries of 
the primitive light-house just erected 
at the mouth of the harbor. 

The aristocratic Joseph Harrison, 
beyond some further boundary sur- 
veying, does not seem to have shared 
much in these varied but plebeian 
pursuits, and in 1755 sailed for home 
to better his position. After some 
years in court circles at London he 
obtained, through the influence of 
the Duke of Newcastle, the post of 
Collector of Customs at New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1760. Finding that 
somnolent little port too dull for his 
tastes, he returned to England four 
years later, and this time secured the 
really important collectorship at Bos- 


ton. He soon had cause to regret the 
promotion, for the hard treatment he 
received at the hands of the mob in 
the notorious affair of the sloop 
Liberty in 1768 seems to have per- 
manently broken his constitution: he 
left America for good, deputing his 
post to his son, who kept it during 
the ‘Tea Party’’ and until the Revolu- 
tion. 

Upon quitting New Haven he was 
‘“‘indulged’” by his friends in the 
administration “‘with a permission to 
resign my office to my brother.’’ To 
the seat of Yale College therefore 
Peter Harrison repaired in 1766, to 
enjoy what looked like a_ practical 
sinecure. But the thunderclouds of 
the Revolution were rising fast, soon 
to vent upon him, as upon his brother, 
the black vials of their wrath. Though 
naturally mild and inoffensive, with 
‘an uniform Desire to please,’’ he 
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Courtesy SF. Batcheider 





Redwood Library, Newport 


was viewed by the “Sons of Liberty”’ 
with a malevolent eye, as a Crown 
officer reputed (by his friends at 
least) ‘‘pre Eminent for his loyalty to 
the King.’’ Acting under instructions 
he applied, as in duty bound, for 
Writs of Assistance. After pitiful 
legal quibbling, the court refused his 
application; nevertheless, he is said 
to have “received great abuse and 
many insults,’’ and his position be- 
came so precarious that he plainly 
found it prudent to leave town for 
atime. During the disgraceful scenes 
that marked the opening of actual 
hostilities, his house was looted by the 
mob, and his library and professional 
papers all destroyed. Such treatment 
may have hastened his end, for he 
died “in a Fit’’ a few days after the 
Battle of Lexington. 

From this brief chronicle it will be 
seen that Harrison’s architectural 
work, important as it is now recog- 


nized to be, was only an avocation in 
a career which, though probably 
intended to be devoted to that pro- 
fession, turned out quite otherwise, 
as intended careers have a trick of 
doing. His artistic activities, so far 
as known, fall into two separate 
periods. His first commission was in 
collaboration with his brother Joseph 
— the erection of the Redwood 
Library at Newport (1748). As a 
matter of fact, both external and 
documentary evidence indicate that 
the original drawings for that edifice 
were from the less expert hand of the 
elder Harrison, and that the younger 
was afterwards called in to bring them 
into more satisfactory shape. Even 
so, the effect is far from happy, the 
pseudo-Grecian facade being ‘‘spoiled 
by two small wings which are an- 
nexed to it,’’ as Peter himself seems 
to have admitted. Very different is 
the case with his chef d’eeurre of the 
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Courtesy S. F. Batcheider 


King’s Chapel, Boston 


next year (the first in which he had a 
free hand)—King’s Chapel, Boston. 
The beauties of this structure are too 
well known to be detailed here. It is 
not perhaps so well known that the 
plans. originally contemplated. a 
stately stone spire, of which the de- 
scription and specifications still re- 
main. The completion of the design 
by the “reconstruction” of the plans 
and erection of this spire forms even 
to-day a fascinating architectural 
project. 

A decade passed before Harrison 
was called upon again in his pro- 
fessional capacity, and then for three 
nearly simultaneous though widely 
differing commissions. The Jewish 
synagogue at Newport (1760) is 
massively plain without, but a dream 
of delight within. Its arrangements 
are all in strict accord with the re- 
quired ritual and symbolism, but the 
delicate pillars in superposed orders, 
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the charming balustrade-work, and 
the general air of lightness and 
elegance are all MHarrison’s own. 
Almost at the same time arose Christ 
Church in Cambridge, a reduced and 
simplified replica of King’s Chapel, 
in wood instead of stone, though with 
all the “feeling’”’ of stone in its pro- 
portions and details. This would 
have been intensified had the parish 
funds ever permitted carrying out the 
original intention of finishing the ex- 
terior in “rough cast.”’ The organ 
loft here is probably Harrison’s finest 
single specimen of Georgian correct- 
ness and grace. For the edification 
of present members of the profession 
it may be noted that the architect’s 
fee for Christ Church was £45. 
During the next year he drew the 
sketches for the wonderfully satis- 
factory building at Newport variously 
known as the Brick Market, the 
Granary, and the Old City Hall. 





























The Jewish Synagogue, about 1895 


This was on the familiar model of the 
English market houses of the time, 
with open arcades below and a series 
of offices and shops above. The 
exterior shows Harrison at his best. 
As an example of what can be done 
along classic lines in the difficult 
medium of simple brick-work, its side 
elevation is probably unrivaled in 
this country. To appreciate it, one 
has only to compare it with the hope- 
less rigidity of Faneuil Hall, a market 
designed by Harrison’s contemporary 
Smibert. 

Just before his death, our architect 
seems to have been consulted as to 
the plans of the first hall for Dart- 
mouth College; but the Revolution’s 
icy breath nipped the project in the 
bud, and the structure, as finally 
erected (1785), bears no marks of his 
inspired hand, being merely a copy of 
“Old Nassau” at Princeton. 

All Harrison’s known work, there- 











Courtesy S. F. Batchelaer 


fore, has fortunately been preserved, 
though often ignorantly maltreated 
and altered. In its plastic handling 
of the most varied requirements, in its 
combination of massive dignity and 
sensitive refinement, it is totally un- 
like the weak and awkward ‘“‘car- 
penter’s colonial’ style, obtained 
ready-made in sections to suit, from 
the obliging pages of Battey Langley, 
The Builder’s Jewel, and The British 
Palladio. Even in his own day its 
author was recognized as ‘‘a masterly 
architect.”” It has profoundly af- 
fected the subsequent history of the 
art in America; its influence on Bul- 
finch, for example, is almost self- 
evident. We come then to our last 
and most interesting query: Whence 
did Harrison obtain his training? 
From what master in old England did 
he bring to our shores that sure and 
skilful touch, opening the Puritan 


-eyes to the charms of proportion and 
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From a photograph in the Hallett Collection 


King’s Chapel, Boston 


adaptability, and guiding in the 
classic pathway the errant fancies of 
the colonial craftsmen and their suc- 
cessors? His name has been foolishly 
associated with that of Wren, chiefly 
because Wren represents to many the 
sum and substance of pre-revolution- 
ary architectural inspiration here. 
With slightly more probability he has 
been called a pupil of Vanbrugh, 
though the latter died when he was 
a child, and their styles have not the 


faintest resemblance. Some modern 
critics have professed to trace in his 
work the influence of Gibbs. Among 
other possibilities are Kent (a York- 
shire man like himself), Campbell, 
James, Thornhill, Flitcroft, Archer, 
Ripley of York, the Earl of Burlington 
perhaps—who shall now say? Some 
day let us hope this important page 
of American architectural history will 
unclose, and the conundrum be an- 
swered. 
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APPENDIX 
COLLECTED BY 
MISS EDITH MAY TILLEY 


From the Records of the Proprietors 
of the Long Wharf 


“Whereas, the Proprietors of Long 
Wharf, in Newport, aforesaid, have 
made a grant, on the twenty-fourth 
day of July, A.D. 1760, to the said 
town of Newport, of a lot of land, 
for erecting a Market House, etc., it 
is therefore voted, that Martin How- 
ard and Josias Lyndon Esars., be a 
committee, and they are hereby con- 
firmed to make and give a good deed 
of said lot, to the town of Newport, 
agreeable to said grant. 

“And that the upper part be 
divided into stores for dry-goods, and 
let out to be the best advantage; and 
all the rents thereof, together with all 
the profits that shall arise on said 
building, shall be lodged in the Town 
Treasury of said town of Newport, 
towards a stock for purchasing grain, 
for supplying a Public Granary for- 
ever. And that said building be 
erected agreeably to a plan to be 
agreed on by said Proprietors, to be 
estimated at twenty-four thousand 
pounds, old tenor, to be raised by the 
lottery now on foot. 

“The lower part thereof for a 
Market House, and for no other use 
whatsoever, forever; (unless it shall 
be found convenient to appropriate 
some part of it for a watch-house). 
A handsome brick building, to be 
thirty-three feet in front, or in width, 
and about sixty six feet in length.” 


Proprietors’ Records, of Long Wharf, 
p. 81. 


A committee was appointed ‘‘to 
wait on Capt. Peter Harrison with a 
plan of the lot . and ad- 
vise with him in respect to erecting 
thereon a Market House.” (Com- 


municated by S. F. B.) 
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From Bull’s Memoir, in Rhode Island 
Republican, July 12, 1837 


This year (1762), the Brick Market 
in Newport was built on a lot given 
the town by the proprietors of the 
long wharf. It was erected by the 
town from the proceeds of Lotteries 
granted for that purpose by the 
General Assembly. It measures on 
Thames street, 33 feet, and on the 
passage to the long wharf 66 feet— 
built after the [onic order, three 
stories high, under the direction of 
Peter Harnson, architect. It was in- 
tended for a public Granary, but 
was never used for that purpose. 
The lower story was made a Market, 
and the second and third stories, let 
out for the retailing of Dry Goods 
and also for offices. An entry run 
through the two upper stories, on 
each side of which were separate 
rooms, hired for, and used as before 
stated. The watch house was, and 
is in the rear of the market room 
on the lower floor. Immediately af- 
ter the revolutionary war the upper 
part was used only as a printing of- 
fice, but in 1793 Alexander Placide 
rented the upper stores, and fitted 
them for a play-house, since which it 
has undergone little or no alterations. 


Mercury, June 30, 1781. 
Henry Dayton advertised ‘“‘Ship- 
ping Furrs,’’ on the South Side of the 


Parade, over against the Brick Mar- 
ket. 


Mercury, April 30, 1792. 

Book Binding advertised ‘‘Done in 
the Granary Chamber.” 
Mercury, April 8, 1793. 

Jonathan Jeffers, Jr., advertised 











glazing done in the Brick Market 
Chambers. 


Mercury, May, 1793. 


The General Assembly allowed 
Theatrical performances in Newport, 
with the understanding that they 
were to be under the supervision of 
the Town Council, Harper & Placide 
leased the upper part of the Granary 
for their plays. 


Town Meeting Book, May 8, 1793. 


The Petition of Alexander Placide 
for the use of the upper stories of the 
Brick Market, was read and there- 
upon Resolved, referred to Council 
which was empowered to repair, etc. 


Town Council Book, May 21, 1793. 


Placide to put Market into repair 
at his own expense. ‘And he is per- 
mitted to enlarge the Passage way 
about ten feet, by running up a 
Partition from the first floor. Town 
Treasurer to superintend repairs.”’ 

Leased for 6 years. 


Newport Mercury, June 4, 1793 
HARPER & PLACIDE ADVERTISEMENT. 
Messrs. J. Harper & A. Placide. 


Respectfully acquaint the Public. 
That by the Middle of this Month 
they shall open a THEATRE, in 
Newport, in the State of Rhode Is- 
land, wherein will be represented all 
the Theatrical Entertainments to be 
seen in America. The THEATRE is 
a large Brick Building, and will be 
elegantly finished; it will be open 
from the Middle of June, ’till October. 


Town Meeting Book, June 10, 1793. 


Resolved, That Oliver Ring Warner, 
William Taggart, and Henry Peck- 
ham, with the Town Treasurer, be, 
and they are hereby appointed a 
Committee to call on the persons, 
who have erected buildings on the 


Passage way for the water leading 
from the Granary, and Granted to 
the lot, on which the Granary is 
Erected, forthwith to remove said 
nuisances, and all Obstructions to the 
passage of the water. That on neg- 
lect to remove the same, within one 
month, that the infractors, of nusances, 
be called upon to do their Duty, and 
that other Legal Measures be Pur- 
sued, for the removal of said Nus- 
ances. 


Town Meeting Book, June 3, 1794. 


Voted. ‘‘That the Butchers have 
permission to expose their meats for 
sale at the Brick Market, and that 
upon their erecting Stalls the same 
shall be allowed out of the rents, etc. 


Town Meeting Book, April 22, 1801. 


Voted, That the Town Treasurer 
be directed to build a Stall on the 
South side of the Brick Market House, 
in said Market for the use of the 
Country People who choose to go 
there, and that said Shall be not let 
or occupied by the Inhabitants of the 
Town. 


Town Meeting Book, June 13, 1801. 


Treasurer directed to have the 
Brick Market House, white-washed 
on the inside. 


The Rhode Islander, January 12, 1842. 


A Town Meeting was held on Mon- 
day morning last, at the State House, 
which was called by a large number of 
freemen to consider the expediency 
of altering the upper part of the Brick 
Market House, now fitted up as a 
Theatre, into a Town Hall. The 
meeting was very fully attended, and 
appeared to be unanimous in favor 
of the proposed alterations. 

It was voted that the alterations 
should be made; and the sum of $1000 
was appropriated for that purpose. 





Town Meeting Book, February 1, 1842. 


Voted, That the Committee for 
altering the Granary into a Town Hall 
be and they are hereby directed to 
procure a bell for that building. 


The Rhode Islander, April 27, 1842. 


It was voted that the Town Council 
may hold their meetings hereafter in 
the New Town Hall, or elsewhere, at 
their option. 


Mercury, May 14, 1842. 


Town HAL. 


The alteration of the old Theatre 
into a Town Hall, has been completed 
under the direction of the Committee 
appointed for that purpose, at an 
expense of about Two Thousand 
Dollars. The Hall is a neat and 
commodious room, sixty-one feet in 
length, by twenty-eight feet wide, 
with a gallery on three sides,—the 
height, eighteen feet in the highest 
part, and it is supposed will accom- 
modate about 500 persons. There 
will be two entrances, one on the 
north and one on the south side of 
the building. The Hall is to be 
opened for the first time this evening, 
when a poem will be delivered by Mr. 
H. Dodman of Providence, and there 
will be singing by the Temprance 


Choir. 


The Rhode Islander, May 18, 1842. 
THe Town HALL. 


The Town Hall in the upper part 
of the Brick Market, formerly fitted 
as a Theatre, has been completed, and 
was opened to the public for the first 
time on Saturday evening last. It is 
a fine room, 60 feet long by 28 feet 
wide, and 18 high, with a gallery on 
three sides, and is capable of seating 
about 500 persons comfortably. The 
entrance below, is on the north side, 
but as soon as the small building 


standing on the Town’s land on the 
south side of the Market, is removed, 
the entrance on that side will be 
thrown open. These entrances are 
into a hall, in which, on the west side, 
is a broad flight of a few steps, to a 
landing or platform, from which nar- 
rower flights, on the north and south 
sides, lead into lobbies opening into 
the hall. In these lobbies are the 
gallery stairs, and between them, in 
the Hall, is a raised platform of a 
semi-circular shape, enclosed in front 
by a light railing, inside of which is a 
table and speaker’s desk. The floor 
of the hall is raised, at the east end, 
three feet or more above a level, 
gradually ‘raising the benches—which 
extend across the Hall, leaving alleys 
on each side—as they recede from the 
rostrum. The whole arrangement is 
very convenient, and the work, has 
been neatly and substantially done. 

The expense of making the altera- 
tions has been considerable (about 
$2100) but we believe that our citi- 
zens generally are much gratified with 
the improvement. And we doubt 
not that they will find it of great 
public utility and convenience. To 
Mr. Douglas, under whose superin- 
tendence, principally, the work has 
been done, they give much credit for 
his assiduity, and the successful result 
of his labors. 


The Rhode Islander, June 7, 1843. 


M. Freeborn, Wm. T. Tilley and 
George Bowen, Committee to audit 
accounts of Committee that superin- 
tended the Alterations on Old City 
Hall. 

Report of above read at Meeting 
Friday last, September 13, 1843. 


From Peterson's “‘ History of Rhode 


Island’’. 


Mr. Collins was at the head of every 
public improvement in Newport; as 
the extension of the Long Wharf, and 
the building of the Brick Market, or 
Granary, in the year 1763. The 











architect was Peter Harrison; it was 
built after the lonic order. The 
upper story, for many years, was 
used for a theatre, before it was 
altered into a Town Hall. 


Town Meeting Book 


“Town Meeting, April 19, 1845, at 
the State House in Newport. 

The Clerk of the lower market is 
to clean out the fish market for fisher- 
men to sell their fish in, and it is 
voted that they may go into the west 
end of the Brick Market with their 
fish for sale.”’ 


The Rhode Islander, April 22, 1845. 


A motion passed to allow fish stands 
on the north side of the Brick Market. 
Also, a motion directing the Clerk of 
the lower market to clear out the fish 
market at the west end (which has 
lately been used as a meal market) and 
allow fish to be sold there and also 
in the west end of the Brick Market. 


The Rhode Islander, 
1845. 


The Town Council were authorized 
to submit to a reference the dispute 
with Mrs. Watson and the Town 
relative to the land South of the Brick 
Market; and were instructed to take 
legal measures, if necessary, in the 
mean time, to prevent any building or 
construction being placed on said 
land or gangway. 


November 12, 


The Rhode Islander, 
1845. 


The Street Commissioner was di- 
rected to take possession of the Gang- 
ways all around the Brick Market, 
and pave the same. 


November 19, 


Mercury, November 7, 1857. 
Mentioned deed dated February 





18, 1760. Contained clause about a 
gore or strip between City Hall and 
James Gould’s House, which must be 
kept open. 


Mercury, March 6, 1858. 


Strip of land on the south of the 
City Hall leased to Catherine T. 
Hazard for $1 a year. On this was a 
north addition to her house, afterward 
occupied by Erastus P. Allan. 


Mercury, August 17, 1861. 


Bell on City Hall broken during an 
alarm of fire, August 6. It was 
stated that the bell had been used 
only a few times since it was “‘Placed 
in the Tower.’ This bell was pur- 
chased December 25, 1860. 


Mercury, April 8, 1865. 


Alterations voted by Council. The 
whole of lower part to be used for 
offices, etc. 


Mercury, May 6, 1865, and June 3, 
1865. 


Committee directed to obtain pos- 
session of Market now occupied by 
Wanton T. Sherman, as this space 
was needed for a vault. 


Mercury, June 10, 1865. 


Committee ordered to erect flag 
staff on the south side of City Hall, 
in alley way between it and E. P. 
Allan’s building. 


Mercury, November 10, 1866. 
Bell on City Hall ordered removed 
to the new Police Station. 


I do not find mention of tearing 
down the tower. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 


9 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 


The organization of The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities marks an important departure from the 
usual form of antiquarian societies. Its sole object is fully indi- 
cated by its name. The most important antiquities to be pre- 
served are houses built in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and in the first years of the nineteenth. Each house acquired 
will be restored, if need be, and whenéver feasible let to tenants 
under proper restrictions for the purpose of obtaining its best care 
and preservation. Some houses of surpassing interest which may 
be owned by the Society may probably always be open to the 
public, and maintained solely as memorials. Eventually it will 
be the Society’s plan to preserve smaller antiquities in a museum, 
sectional and national in character, conveniently placed in a fire- 
proof building in Boston. 


A very large membership is absolutely essential to the success 
of this Society, just as the Society is essential to the preservation 
of our fast vanishing antiquities. Persons wishing to become 
members should apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. 
Sumner Appleton, 9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass., enclosing 
cheque payable to Mr. William C. Endicott, Treasurer. The 
classes of membership are: Life, $50; Active, $5 per year; Asso- 
ciate, $2 per year. All members receive the Bulletin, but asso- 
ciate members may not vote or hold office. 


The Society now owns (January 1, 1916): 
The Swett-Ilsley house, Newbury, about 1670. 


Let as a tea room and for the sale of antiques. 


The Samuel Fowler house, Danversport, 1809. 


Occupied by the Misses Fowler. 


The Cooper-Austin house, Cambridge, about 1657. 


Let as a tea room and gift shop. 
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